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New emphasis on teaching about Canada 


Are Ontario elementary 
schools doing enough to help 
children learn about Ontario 
and Canada? 

That’s a question that will 
be asked increasingly through- 
out Ontario in the coming 
year, as school boards and 
educators continue to examine 
and assess their programs 
against the curriculum expecta- 
tions outlined in The Forma- 
tive Years, the new curriculum 
policy for the Primary and 
Junior Division released a year 
ago by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


For the first time in an ele- 
mentary school curriculum 
policy issued by the Ministry, 
the area of Canadian Studies 
has been isolated and stressed. 
For some schools there may be 
a need to markedly alter pro- 
grams in this area. 


The previous curriculum 
guideline for social studies, last 
published in 1971, was very 
broad in its approach to 
Canadian Studies. In years 1 
and 2, for example, the key 
areas were The Child and His 
Neighbourhood and The Child 
and His Community. Years 3 


and 4 were to concentrate on 
Life In Canadian Communities 
and Life in Communities 
Abroad. In years 5 and 6 child- 
ren were to be taught Area 
Studies of People in the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres. 
In comparison, the direction 
in The Formative Years is 
much more specific. 
Sebircmmcocpe ci a iOnsan ii 
Canadian Studies are  high- 
lighted now,” says Jim Doris, 
an education officer in The 
Ministry’s Curriculum Develop- 
ment Branch. “‘There can be no 
doubt that the Ministry has 


very definite aims in mind.” 

While Mr. Doris emphasizes 
that the new section on 
Canadian Studies is built upon 
the traditional approaches of 
earlier curriculum guidelines in 
social studies, it is equally clear 
that The Formative Years is 
considerably more precise, 
with very clearly-stated curric- 
ulum expectations. 

The history and geography 
components are still there, but 
they are more specifically high- 
lighted than before. In addi- 
tion, for they titst timer it as 
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Reporting policies, projects and activities of the Ministry of Education, Ontario 
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Four years of research in Wind- 
sor have shown that it is 
possible to accurately identify 
children who may experience 
difficulty in coping with kin- 
dergarten and subsequent years 
of school. 

A new report just released 
by the Ministry of Education 
presents the findings of the 
research and concludes: 

“The key findings of the 
analyses show that it is possible 
to identify, very early, children 
who are at risk in the educa- 
tion system, and that several 
performance scores and behav- 
ioural traits can provide a very 
good estimate of subsequent 
reading readiness evaluation.” 

The report, titled The Wind- 
sor Early Identification Pro- 
jecl,. Was. written. by Ken 
O’Bryan of the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education, 
principal researcher on _ the 
project. The research was 
funded under contract by the 
Ministry. 

In the report, the Windsor 
project is described as ‘‘a multi- 
disciplinary endeavour aimed 
at the early identification of 
children who may be, for any 
or a variety of reasons, likely 
to have difficulty in coping 


‘arch report published 


with the school 
experience.” 

The project also set out to 
identify children who were 
“extremely capable and who 
might need specially adapted 
programs to meet their excep- 
tional abilities.” 

The identification proce- 
dures developed in Windsor, 
while not complex or difficult 
to carry out, are broader than 
those used: in most. earlier 
projects elsewhere. Most such 
attempts have centred on the 
development of tests to predict 
subsequent difficulties in 
school subjects, mainly reading 
and mathematics. 

In Windsor, however, it was 
recognized that many factors 
can be involved in creating a 
learning difficulty, and that for 
this reason no individual test is 
likely to be a reliable indicator. 

In eetiect, wrote... Dr. 
O’Bryan in his report, “the 
days of the single, specific test 
designed to identify the child 
who won’t be a reader in grade 
3 are clearly numbered.” 

Registration for the Windsor 
program begins in the spring, 
some months before entrance 
to kindergarten. The parent 
Continued on page 8 
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Major studies analyze 


This month (May) in about 75 
randomly-selected secondary 
schools across Ont ario, 

students in grades” Ly can¢ 43 
will be writing ~ cormmon’ 
ce tests in key subs 

jects. studénfs in, both 
grades or write a test in their 
first language (English or 
French), as well as mathe- 
matics if it is intheir timetable 
this year. 

I nmeadditions rade mal 3 
students taking a second lan- 
guage (English or French) and 
physics will write standardized 
tests in these subjects. 

The “tests “are” part, “ol a 
highly-significant and large- 
scale research project jointly 
commissioned by the Ministries 
of Education and Colleges and 
Universities. 

Douglas Penny, chairman of 
the Education Ministry’s co- 
ordinating group connected to 
the study, says the research is 
the largest and possibly the 
most significant project of its 
type ever commissioned in 
Ontario. 

“The scope is very broad,” 
he says, “but there are very 
specific questions that need to 
be answered. We are reviewing 
all of the educational policies 
of the two Ministries that con- 


_, SUCCESS CaN transition from secondary 
be predicted early school to post-secondary 


preparation of 
students for post-secondary 
education, as well as_ their 
admission and reception into 
college and. university 


cern the 


‘programs. 


1 “Recently we have been 
hearing a great deal of com- 
ment as to how well our sec- 
ondary school graduates are 
actually prepared for post- 
secondary education and how 
well our colleges and universi- 
ties have been adapting to the 
capabilities of their incoming 
students. 

“It was decided to take an 
honest look, to see to what 
extent the criticism that we 

Continued on page 10 
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Canadian Studies in elementary schools 


stated that studies in these 
areas should include coverage 
of Ontario, in addition to “the 
community” and Canada as a 
nation. 

There is also a requirement 
that pupils “develop an aware- 
ness of law and government, 
and of the rights and duties of 
Canadian citizens.” 

Two additional aims are tied 
to the government’s multi- 
culturalism policy. In effect, 
they say that every child 
should become knowledgeable 
of his or her own cultural 
origin, and at the same time 
begin to understand and appre- 
ciate the viewpoints of other 
ethnic and cultural groups. 

“The objective,” says Mr. 
Doris, “is to help children 
become comfortable with cul- 
tural diversity, and to see other 
people as individuals as well as 
members of a_ particular 
group.” 

For some schools and teach- 
ers, adherence to the new 
recuirements under the Cana- 
dix ' Studies heading may 
rec ire a different approach in 
the classroom, with more 
emphasis given to studies about 
Canada and Canadians. 

Much of the curriculum 
development work in Canadian 
Studies is in the hands of local 
curriculum committees, in 
keeping with the basic curri- 
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culum approach of the Minis- 
try of Education. 

Typically, a board’s history 
co-ordinator will be working 
with a local committee to 
assess present programs, and to 
measure them against the goals 
stated in The Formative Years. 

Individual school principals 
can do the same, with the 
teachers in their schools. 

To supplement this work at 
the local level, the Ministry of 
Education will also provide 
practical “‘curriculum tips” to 
schools later this year. 

“Many schools will find that 
their present classroom  pro- 
grams are very close to meeting 
the objectives stated in The 
Formative Years,”’ says Mr. 
Doris. “Others may see that 
some changes are needed.” 

“Today in 1976, we just 
can’t afford to have children 
moving on to year 7 without at 
least a basic knowledge of what 
Canada is all about, and what it 
means to be a Canadian. 

“Through television, child- 
ren are better informed about 
more issues, at least in a gen- 
eral sense, than their counter- 
parts of 15 or 20 years ago or 
more—although you could say 
at the same time that the 
American domination of tele- 
vision is just another reason 
why an emphasis on Canadian 
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WHAT “THE FORMATIVE YEARS” SAYS 
ABOUT CANADIAN STUDIES 
IN THE PRIMARY AND JUNIOR DIVISIONS 


The child in the Primary and Junior Divisions will be given opportuni- 
ties to acquire a reasoned knowledge of and pride in Canada: 
®become familiar with the geography and culture of the community, 


the province, and the country; 


@develop an awareness of law and government, and of the rights and 


duties of Canadian citizens. 


®become familiar with the historical development of the community 
and, at appropriate levels, of the province and the country; 

@develop and retain a personal identity by becoming acquainted with 
the historical roots of the community and culture of his or her origin 
and by developing a sense of continuity with the past. 

®begin to understand and appreciate the points of view of ethnic and 
cultural groups other than his or her own. 


Studies is today more impor- 
tant than ever. 

lUS  noteamcase sonepeine 
nationalistic in an_ isolated 
sense at all. But it seems to me 
that we owe it to all pupils to 
try to help them acquire a real 
understanding of Canada in the 
broad sense.” 

Meanwhile, basic questions 
remain for all educators: 
els the national anthem played 
each morning in school? 
els the Canadian flag promi- 
nently displayed in school? 
eWhat do pupils really know 
about Canada’s history or 


Canadian heroes by the time 


they have completed six years 
of elementary school? 

e Are schools doing what they 
should in trying to help child- 
ren “acquire a reasoned know- 
ledge of and pride in Canada” 
(as stated in The Formative 
Years)? 

In many Ontario schools, 
maybe most, the answers to 
these and similar questions will 
be entirely satisfying. In some, 
they may not. 

Either way, Jim Doris offers 
a very basic truth: 

“It’s really very easy to get 
young children interested in 
Canada,” he says. 


Jim Doris: “We just can’t afford to have children moving on to 
Year 7 without at least a basic knowledge of what Canada is all 
about, and what it means to be a Canadian.” 
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Specific suggestions for educators 


New booklet warns against stereotyping 
future roles of women and men 


Just off the press is Changing 
Roles in a Changing World, a 
Ministry of Education booklet 
focusing on the female student. 
It challenges all educators to 
come to terms with the funda- 
mental social changes that 
emerge as sex-role stereotyping 
is diminished. 

Sheila Roy, an education 
officer in the Ministry’s Cur- 
riculum Development Branch, 
was instrumental in guiding the 
preparation of this document. 

“Teachers should aim to 
prepare young women and 
young men for a future life- 
style and social structure quite 
different from the attitudes of 
our recent past,” she said. 
“There is no use trying to 
preserve the attitudes of the 
mid-twentieth century; the 
adults of the 2Ist century 
won't need them.” 

In every facet of life, 
today’s young woman is feeling 
the pressure for change and is 
recognizing unfulfilled needs, 
she said. Sensitive persons of 
all ages are beginning to see the 
limitations of the traditional 
value system and the inade- 


quacies_ resulting from __ its 
stereotyped sex roles. 
“Recent research indicates 


that the majority of girls who 
are in school today expect to 
be married a few years after 
leaving school, settle down, 
raise a family. Their plans for 
the future place a low priority 
on job training because they 
anticipate that the time be- 
tween school and marriage will 
be brief. 

But this attitude is a sad and 
cruel deception, says Sheila 
Roy. Changing social realities 
do not support the expecta- 
tions of many of these young 
women and they may be ill- 
prepared to deal with the reali- 
ties of the future unless they 
get help. 

“It is anticipated that eight 
out of ten women presently in 
school will work outside the 
home for 25 to 30 years,” the 
new publication says. “In 
Ontario, half a million working 
women are widowed, divorced, 
separated or single, and sup- 
port themselves and_ their 
families. 

“More than 40 per cent of 
all married women in Ontario 
work outside of the home, 75 
per cent of them full-time. The 
average married woman leaves 
the work force for no more 


Sheila Roy: ‘‘Teachers should aim to prepare young women and 
young men for a future lifestyle and social structure quite differ- 
ent from the attitudes of our recent past.” 


than 10 to 15 years for child 
rearing and then returns to 
work. Unfortunately, most 
women who re-enter the labor 
market are unprepared voca- 
tionally or psychologically to 
compete for jobs. 

Today’s teachers and coun- 
sellors should weigh these 
statistics carefully, notes Sheila 
Roy. Educators have the 
responsibility for helping to 
shape the self-image and 
expectations of young women. 
The task is compounded by the 
fact that most young women 
do not anticipate the problems 
they will face, so they do not 
ask for help. 

“Tt is not enough to respond 
to expressed needs from 
students,” the booklet says. “It 
is necessary for administrators, 
teachers and counsellors not 
only to be sensitive to the 
unfelt needs such as_ those 
inherent in the discrepancy 
between the expectations of 
young women and the social 
reality, but also to intervene by 
raising questions and exploring 
students’ perceptions of social 
roles... . Educators will need 
to assess their own personal 
attitudes and values in the light 
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of changing conditions. Educa- 
tors must look at themselves 
and their school community 
and be sensitive to stereotyped 
attitudes and beliefs.” 

Sheila Roy stresses that the 
document is of equal impor- 
tance to young men, who stand 
to gain “liberation” from the 
constraints of outdated sex 
roles. There will be a broader 
horizon, a wider base of activi- 
ties that are accepted and 
respected for boys. It will 
become an advantage to have 
qualities other than toughness 
and strength. 


“Boys will be encouraged to 
reveal tenderness, vulnerability 
and sensitivity,’ the booklet 
says. “Boys will have to accept 
the fact there will probably be 
more competition from girls. 
They will be faced with some 
academic and athletic situ- 
ations in which they will not 


be automatically ‘better than’ 
the girls. Hopefully, the we/ 
they barriers can be reduced 
and the boys will feel less pres- 
sure to prove themselves in 
stereotyped ways.” 

The booklet presents 
teachers with a detailed list of 
questions designed to identify 
and correct stereotyped roles. 
You can judge your own 
degree of ‘“‘liberation” by 
answering yes or no to the 
following questions: 
eDo you expect girls to do 
better in some subjects and 
boys to do better in others? 
eWhen a helper is needed in 
the classroom, do you assign 
jobs according to sex? 
eDo you discipline boys and 
girls differently in your class- 
room? 

e Have you developed teaching 
strategies to help your pupils 
deal with the changing roles of 
men and women? 

e Have you and your pupils 
reviewed textbooks and othe: 
learning materials for sex-role 
stereotyped content? 

eDo you work with other 
educators to develop materials 


devoid of sex-role_ stereo- 
typing? 
e Are the contributions of 


women to the arts, literature, 


science and history clearly 
recognized in the courses 
taught in your school? 

eDo girls and boys share 


equally in the sports facilities, 
programs and available funds in 
your school? 

e Are there any courses in your 
school that are recommended 
to pupils on the basis of sex? 
eWhen a pupil is counselled, 
are all educational and voca- 
tional opportunities explored 
regardless of the sex of the 
pupil? 

e Does the occupational infor- 
mation in your school portray 
jobs without gender? 

The concluding section of 
the booklet contains a chal- 
lenge to teachers: 

“You may choose to help 
bridge the gap between school 
and the outside world, or you 
may choose to widen it. There 
is no other choice.” 


A copy of Changing Roles in a Changing World is being sent to 
every teacher in Ontario, as well as to principals and super- 
visory officers. Bulk shipments are en route to schools and 


distribution should be complete in June. Extra copies can be 
obtained by writing to Sheila Roy, Curriculum Development 
Branch, Ministry of Education, 16th floor, Mowat Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, M7A 1L2. 


“Confrontation is loser’s game:” Wells 


Confrontation-style leadership 
and the politics of militancy 
aren't all they are cracked up 
to be, when measured against 
what they actually achieve. 
That was the clear message 
of Education Minister Thomas 
Wells when he addressed the 


February conference of the 
Ontario Secondary School 
Headmasters’ Council at 
London. 


Said Mr. Wells: 

“Confrontation, with all its 
implied and actual overtones of 
hostility and defiance, is a 


& 


loser’s game.” 

“‘Sometimes it achieves 
short term gains,” he said, “but 
that is merely part of its allure, 
because confrontation in the 


long run is overwhelmingly 
destructive, and ultimately 
ineffective.” 


During the past year, the 
Minister reminded the princi- 
pals, ‘“‘we have seen in Ontario 
some classic examples of the 
futility and destructiveness, 


not to say ineffectiveness, of 
confrontation.” 
Over the past few years, he 


Thomas Wells: ‘‘Confrontation, with all its implied and actual 
overtones of hostility.and defiance, is a loser’s game. Confronta- 
tion in the long run is‘overwhelmingly destructive and ultimately 
ineffective.” 


said, some people have been 
led to believe that militant 
challenge of authority is the 
way to succeed. The more 
militant, the more successful 
the endeavour. Harassment is 
the way to browbeat the 
opponent into submission. 


But, said Mr. Wells, confron- 
tation is for losers. 

“We had better recognize it 
for what it is, because if we 
don’t, we are going to tear our 
school system apart.” 

Confrontation, he said, is 
an enticing exercise. For 
many people who have been 
lured to it, it is a new game— 
full of intrigue, and with over- 
tones of group power and 
manipulation which some 
people seem to relish.” 

In what one Toronto educa- 
tion columnist called the best 
speech of Mr. Wells’ career, the 
Minister appealed to _ the 
secondary school principals in 
a broader philosophic vein as 
well. 

Dismissing confrontation as 
futile and ineffective in a prac- 
tical sense, he also underlined 
its potentially disastrous 
effects on society generally. 

“In a democracy,” he said, 
“a person’s individual rights are 
sacred. People also have rights 
both as individuals and as 
members of collective groups, 
be they religious, ethnic, voca- 
tional or whatever. 


“However, there is surely a 
point beyond which a group’s 
perceived rights run counter to 
the broader concept of public 
rights. 

“All of us surely know that 
our present system of democ- 
racy leaves a great deal of room 
for dissent, as it should. But it 
takes no great scholar to realize 
that dissent taken too far in its 
worst sense can ultimately lead 
to a breakdown of a society. 

“If our democratic system 
as we have known it is to con- 
tinue to function in a healthy 
state, there must be demon- 
strated a continuing and strong 
respect for authority and a 
basic underlying allegiance to 
order. 


ee 


“And this relates to our 
school system. 
“Respect for authority is 


learned behaviour. And _ for 
those who find themselves in 
positions of authority, at what- 
ever level, whether in govern- 
ment or in a school or in any 
other entity, there is a respon- 
sibility to earn that respect, 


insofar as it is possible for mor- 
tals to do so. 

“Respect for authority is 
not necessarily a _ natural 
phenomenon, nor is it always a 
joyous, satisfying experience. 
Yet it is essential for the main- 
tenance of order, and for the 
maintenance of freedom for 
the individual, and for the pre- 
servation of our way of life. 

“We in our society cannot 
forget that it is authority— 
adherence to a set of rules 
which we design in a democ- 
ratic way—that creates real 
freedom. Freedom is not ad 
hoc dissidence. Freedom is the 
right to express our views with- 
out fear of recrimination. Free- 
dom is the right to choose the 
disciplines that govern us, and 
that is what authority is all 
about.” 

“T am not talking about 
blind obedience,” he said, 
“which I take to mean an 
unthinking yielding to the con- 
trol or command of others, 
because our free society could 
not have been achieved in this 
way, nor can it be maintained 
in this way. 

“T am talking about the 
fundamentals in maintaining a 
healthy relationship with, and 
an understanding of, the exist- 
ing institutions in our society. I 
am talking about maintaining a 
realization that the democratic 
process of refinement of pro- 
gressive change is much to be 
preferred over the destructive 
thrust of confrontation and the 
vested-interest politics of 
intimidation, at whatever level 
they are practised.” 

Mr. Wells stressed that prin- 
cipals have a leadership role 
that involves authority,.both 
within their schools and, more 
broadly, in the overall direc- 
tion and effectiveness of the 
education system generally. 

Without referring to any 
specific groups, the Minister 
described as a “‘crisis” in educa- 
tion “the gap between differing 
views of leadership and the 
way it should operate.” 

He said that if the crisis is 
not solved, the institution of 
public education as we know it 
could be altered drastically. 

‘“T am concerned that all of 
us could find ourselves on a 
slippery downhill slope, unless 
some level heads of reason can 
see through the shallowness 
and futility of confrontation- 
style leadership,” altering the 
course to a more balanced co- 
operative kind of leadership. 
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More and better French-language 
learning materials expected next year 


French-language educators in 
Ontario expect a_ significant 
increase in the number and 
quality of learning materials in 
French, as a direct outcome of 
the province’s Learning Mate- 
rials Development Plan. 


Started last year, the plan is 
designed to encourage the 
development and _ production 
of needed Canadian learning 
materials, in both English and 
French, including textbooks 
and other instructional and 
learning aids. 

Applications for funding 
under the plan are assessed by 
an independent advisory 
committee with a wide range 
of experience in both educa- 
tion and publishing. Seven 
French-speaking members of 
the committee form a sub- 
committee to consider French- 
language proposals. 

In 1975, the initial year of 
the plan, $250,000 of the total 
$750,000 budget was labelled 
specifically for French- 
language materials ($500,000 


Conference planned 
Women’s 
Studies 


The Ministry of Education and 
the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion are co-sponsoring a three- 
day Women’s Studies Confer- 
ence at Queen’s Park, October 
21 to 23. 

More than 500 educators 
from across the province are 
expected to attend the working 
conference to help prepare 
units of women’s studies for 
use within existing curriculum 
guidelines of the Ministry. 

Sheila Roy, co-ordinator of 
the Ministry’s participation in 
the conference, said the 
immediate objectives will be 
produce materials useful to 
classroom teachers in integrat- 
ing the changing roles of men 
and women into all apsects of 
the curriculum. 

In the long term, the confer- 
ence aims at raising awareness of 
the limitations imposed by sex- 
role stereotypes and at balanc- 
ing the curriculum by provid- 
ing a wide variety of role 


models for both male and 
female students. 
Educators interested in 


participating should write to 
Ms. Roy in the Curriculum 
Development Branch, Ministry 
of Education, Mowat Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto. 


was allocated for 
language materials). 

Lo. sup plenrent? the 
$250,000, another $225,000 
was provided by the federal 
Department of the Secretary of 
State, under the aegis of the 
Bilingualism in Education pro- 
gram of the Language Pro- 
grammes Branch. 


English- 


Under Ontario’s Learning 
Materials Development Plan, 
proposals for new _ learning 
materials (including — transla- 


tions) may be submitted by 
three groups: 

e publishers and producers of 
learning materials 

e non-profit organizations 
including teacher associations, 
school boards and_ teacher 
education institutions. 

e individuals, or groups of indi- 
viduals operating indepen- 
dently of an organization. 


Last year 135 _ proposals 
were received for French- 
language materials, mostly 


from publishers. Twenty-eight 
projects were approved, mainly 
for textbooks but also for 
other materials as well. 

Work on the 28 projects is 
under way now, under con- 
tracts ranging from 12 to 16 
months starting last January. 
Completed materials should 
begin to emerge late next year. 


Despite the rapid increase in 
the number of French-language 
schools in many areas of the 
province since the mid-1960’s, 
French-language learning 
materials have been in short 
supply. Three years ago, a 
survey by the Curriculum 
Development Branch of the 
Ministry of Education con- 
firmed a serious shortage in 
most subject areas. 

Texts from Quebec and 
others adapted from France by 
Canadian co-authors have been 
used widely. Since 1972 the 
number of approved French- 
language textbooks listed in 
Circular 14 has increased from 
about 100 to 425 this year, 
covering all grades. 

With the Learning Materials 
Development Plan now into its 
second year, and with the same 
funding arrangements as last 
year, proposals for additional 
projects have been flowing in 
this spring. 

Friday, May 14 was the cut- 
off date, and early indications 
were that the number of sub- 
missions would far exceed the 
response in the initial year. 

A detailed brochure is avail- 
able from the Learning Mate- 
rials Development Plan, Curric- 
ulum Development Branch, 
Ministry of Education, Queen’s 
Park a borond om sO nario. 


Tips for teachers on 
promoting citizenship 


“A good citizen is a person 
who does not live for himself 
or herself alone.” 

That’s the motto of a book- 
let sent to all schools in the 
province to highlight the 1975 
recipients of the Ontario Medal 
for Good Citizenship. 

Five women and seven men 
were selected from 300 nomi- 
nated for the honour. The 
medals were presented by 
Lieutenant-Governor Pauline 
McGibbon at a ceremony at 
Queen’s Park. 

The Ministry of Education 
decided to publish photographs 
and biographies of the reci- 
pients in a booklet designed for 
use in the junior and inter- 
mediate curriculum. 

The Ontario Medal award 
was sdnstintedsin 19730 
recognize outstanding contri- 
butions by individuals to 
society. The 1975 recipients 
include two Indian band chiefs, 
a Hamilton physician, two 
workers in mental retardation, 
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the operator of a_ halfway 
house for prisoners, several 
teachers and social workers. 

Accompanying the booklet 
is a sheet of suggestions for 
possible classroom use. 

Among the suggestions for 
classroom use are the follow- 
ing: 

e Stories related to the theme 
of good citizenship might be 
read and the qualities discover- 
ed could be compared with 
those of the 1975 winners of 
the Ontario Medal for Good 
Citizenship. 

e After reading the booklet, 
students might reach consensus 
on the criteria for good citizen- 
ship and apply the criteria to 
other potential winners. 

e Students could nominate 
someone they know for the 
medal, give reasons for their 
choice “and: prepare the 
citation. 

e Posters depicting the qualities 
of good citizenship might be 
designed and constructed. 


Pupils 

experience 
“culture 
shock’’ 


Hundreds of Ontario pupils are 
experiencing a kind of “‘culture 
shock” through their participa- 
tion in Project Canada, the 
classroom twinning program 
sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education. 


“Many of our pupils are 
very surprised to learn the 
realities of life in other parts of 
Canada, especially some of the 
more remote areas,’ says 
George Mason, co-ordinator of 
the program. 


“It’s really a form of culture 
shock for them, when they 
hear about the multicultural 
makeup of the country, the 
economic hardships endured in 
some areas, or the challenges 
involved in coping with ex- 
treme climates and isolation. 


“Differences in history, 
geography, ethnic background 
and other variations between 
regions take on a new meaning 
for pupils, and make classroom 
work a fun thing,” he says. 


A class that becomes in- 
volved in Project Canada initi- 
ally exchanges correspondence 
with another classroom in 
another part of the country. 
This develops one-to-one rela- 
tionships between pupils, and 
friendships are born. 


Later follow-up often in- 
cludes an exchange of class 
projects, in the form of scrap- 
books, tape recordings, video- 
tapes, student-made films, and 
photographs. 


“This kind of project is a 
learning experience at both 
ends,” says Mr. Mason. “When 
researching material for class 
projects, our Ontario pupils 
often learn a great deal about 
themselves and their own 
communities, and the young- 
sters on the receiving end do 
too.” 

Organized and operated by 
the Ontario Ministry, Project 
Canada has the co-operation of 
all other provinces and terri- 
tories. The respective depart- 
ments of education  han- 
dle distribution of applica- 
tion forms and brochures to 
schools, to facilitate twinning 
arrangements. 


Now in its fifth year, Pro- 


ject Canada continues to 
attract new teachers every 
year. 
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More university students to 
help with second-language teaching 


The unique Second Language 
Monitor Program, by which 
university students are paid to 
help with second-language 
teaching in schools, will be 
expanded this fall. 

The program is run by the 
Council of Ministers of Educa- 
tion. funded by the federal 
Department of the Secretary of 
State, and administered in 
Ontario by the Ministry of 
Education. It will include 500 
university students next Sep- 
tember, an increase of 100 over 
the present year. 

Under the program, full- 
time university students work 
6-8 hours per week as second- 
language “monitors” under the 
direction of regular second- 
language teachers in the 
schools. They are paid $3,000 
for the work. 


“In most schools the moni- 
tors have a very real motiva- 
tional effect on the students,” 
ss Roy Schatz, who co-ordi- 
na °s the program in the Minis- 
try’s Educational Exchange 
and Special Projects 3ranch. 

“The monitors concentrate 
on the oral aspects of learning 
a second language, and they 


typically work with small 
sroups of students. Perhaps - 


because the university students 
are themselves young, the 
school students can relate to 


them very easily, and language 
becomes much more of a living 
organism for them.” 

Of the . 500 _- university 
students involved in the pro- 
gram across Canada next year, 
about 200 will be in Ontario 
schools. Of these, about 180 
will be francophones, mostly 
from Quebec, who will enrol 
for the year in English-language 
Ontario universities and work as 
“monitors” in nearby English- 
language schools. 

The remaining 20. will be 
anglophones who will take full- 
time studies at French-language 
universities in Ottawa and 
Sudbury, and work as “moni- 
tors’? in French-language 
schools in those cities. 

Most of the 200 monitors in 
Ontario will work at the 
secondary school level, al- 
though several dozen will be in 
elementary schools in both 
immersion and non-immersion 
programs. 

Duties of the monitors are 
described in a bilingual booklet 
which describes details of the 
program: 

“A monitor’s 
mainly involve helping the 
teacher to provide students 
with a good basis in the aural- 
oral aspects of the language, 
particularly conversation and 
pronunciation, by means of 
supplementary non-teaching 


duties will 


activities. These activities will 
always be conducted under the 
supervision of a second- 
language teacher.” 

For teachers, the assignment 
of a monitor can mean extra 
work—‘“‘but almost to a per- 
son,” says Mr. Schatz, “‘teach- 
ers say it’s worth it because the 
university students really do 
motivate the kids.” 

For the monitors themselves 
the year is demanding, since 
they must be enrolled in full- 
time university or college pro- 
grams. Some, however, are able 
to reduce their course load by 
one subject, to give them ade- 
quate time to carry out their 
responsibilities at the school. 

The program is popular 
among both teachers and uni- 
versity students. Last year 
there were 500 applicants from 
Ontario alone; each one is 
interviewed individually. 

In September two five-hour 
training sessions are held (in 
Toronto and Ottawa) for the 
monitors, along with the teach- 
ers with whom they will be 
working. 

The 1976-77 term will mark 
the fourth year of the program. 

Information is available 
from the Educational Ex- 
change and Special Projects 
Branch, Ministry of Education, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. 
M7A 1L2. 


New horizons opening 


Exchange opportunities for teachers 


About 75 Ontario teachers will 
be teaching for a year in 
Britain, United States, France 
or Australia beginning next 
September, as part of recipro- 
cal exchange programs with the 
four countries. 
In addition 
several exchanges 
province of Quebec. 
About 40 of the exchanges 
will be with British teachers, 
under a program that has 
operated for many years. The 
program with France is new, 
and will involve 12 exchanges 
in the initial year. About 25 
exchanges will be arranged 
with Australia, as four more 
states in that country have 
been added to the program. 
Involvement of the Ministry 
of Education includes the 
Bivanoements. fOr ¢ the =< ex- 
changes, and provision of travel 
assistance to help with air 
fares. 
While on exchange, teachers 
are paid by their home school 


there will be 
with the 
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boards. The same is true for 
the teachers who come here 
from other countries and pro- 
vinces. All the exchanges are 
for one year. 

Canada recently signed a 
cultural exchange agreement 
with Belgium, and this may 
include teacher exchange 
beginning in 1977. Another 


recent agreement with the state 
of Baden-Wurtemberg in West 
Germany should also lead to 
teacher exchanges for 1977. 

Information on exchange 
programs is available from the 
Educational Exchange and 
Special Projects Branch, Minis- 
try of Education, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, Ontario. 


Correspondence courses 
available to school boards 


For the first time in its 50-year 
history, the Correspondence 
Courses Services of the Min- 
istry of Education will make its 
course materials available to 
Ontario school boards. 

Upon request from a Direc- 
tor of Education, a board will 
be given a sample set of lesson 
materials for years three, four 
and five of the secondary 
school program. A total of 42 
courses will be available. 


Joe Rees, head of the corre- 
spondence section, said that it 
is hoped the course materials 
will be of assistance to those 
involved in planning the curric- 
ulum in the secondary schools. 

The materials should also be 
of use to those investigating 
the expanded use of indepen- 
dent study, and to students 
and others who may be inter- 
ested in taking courses by 
correspondence. 


Jargon 

of 

community 
schools 


In the early stages of writing 
the original manuscript for 
the Ministry’s new hand- 
book about community 
schools, author Margaret 
Gayfer found it challenging 
to cut through the jargon 
that has grown up around 
the community — school 
concept. 
She writes: 


Some principals, trustees 
and parents have the idea 
that the community school 
is a nebulous and complex 
idea, too far-fetched and 
ambitious for ordinary folk 
who like to work with tan- 
gible realities. 

And, indeed, it is easy 
enough to see how people 
can get this idea when one 
considers some of the 
pseudo-academic literature 
that has been produced on 
the subject. 

For example, one can 
find the community school 
described as: 

e‘‘a catalytic cohesive 
nexus.” 

e‘‘a learning laboratory of 
human behaviour.” 

e‘‘the facilitator of the 
mobilization of resources.” 
e‘‘a pulsating multi- 
dimensional human space.” 

Such metaphors, smack- 
ing of officialism, methods 
and systems, mercifully fade 
before the reality of the 
community school: a neigh- 
bourly centre where people 
go freely, for whatever 
reason, without the restric- 
tions of routine or regimen- 
tation. 

The true community 
school does not revolve 
around formal meetings and 
tightly organized programs. 
What it offers is a relation- 
ship that people feel is 
rewarding and stimulating 
and enjoyable. 
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How others have built rapport with citizens 


New handbook will relate interesting real-life 
case studies on “community school” projects 


“The community school has 
created a friendly atmosphere 
in the community,” says the 
proud principal. “‘People feel 
that they belong somewhere 
and with others, and that the 
school can answer their needs. 

“There’s a changing attitude 
in the school itself—the feeling 
that we are a family—because 
teachers are now _ talking 
together with parents.” 

This Ontario principal is one 
of many quoted in a new publi- 
cation now in the final editing 
stage at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The booklet will relate a 
wide variety of “‘case studies”’ 
of schools throughout the 
Province that have become true 
community schools, involving 
parents and others in a variety 
of ways. 

The publication, written in 
an easy-to-read style instead of 
stuffy officialese, covers a wide 
range of topics, including: 
esimple tips on how one 
school made a volunteer pro- 
gram work. 
ewhy an elementary school 
principal takes regular coffee 
breaks with groups of parents 
in their homes. 

e how two school boards in the 
same county entered into a 
“reciprocal use agreement” 
with the parks and recreation 
authorities of the county’s 
seven municipalities. 

ewhy one principal believes 
that “the best community 
involvement tool in the school 
is the telephone.” 

e how the staff of an inner-city 
school serving an ethnic area 
manages to maintain a close 
personal rapport with parents. 
ehow residents of an upper- 
middle-class suburban com- 
munity organized an extremely 
active Community School 
Association using the neigh- 
bourhood school as its physical 
focal point. 

ethe personal story of “the life 
and times of a community 
school co-ordinator.” 

ewhy one major school board, 
recognizing that community 
support and involvement is 
essential, decided to designate 
a school as a “community 
school” only when residents 
present a proposal to the board 
to this effect. 

ewhat happens when men on 
shift work come into the 
school two afternoons a week 
to play a “big brother” role 
with the grade 5 boys, some of 
whom come from single-parent 


enw, 


\ eS 


Pierre Lafontaine (left), principal of St. Joseph School in Port Colborne, knows the real meaning of 


ae 


bi 


the term “community school.” Two years ago he helped form Le Comité Culturel du Club Francais, 
a community association designed to help the school and the community relate to each other, and 
to provide a link for all French cultural interests in the Niagara Peninsula area. Mr. Lafontaine has 
been instrumental in building enthusiasm for a wide program of community activities that bring 


citizens into the school. 


homes. 


These and other case-study 
stories to be included in the 
new publication are aimed 
mainly at school principals, to 
try to convey the real meaning 
of the term “community 
school.” 

The object is to show the 
great advantages of having 
parents and other citizens 
involved in some way with the 
school, and what happens 
when a community really 
identifies with the school in a 
personal way. 

Some principals and 
teachers still shudder at the 
thought of parents coming into 
the school regularly. But those 
who have deliberately sought 
parental involvement are 
usually enthusiastic. 

“T love this, having people 
feel) free sto’ come, into the 
school at any time,” said one 
principal. “‘And it also helps 
the staff get to know people of 
the community.” 

Another observed: 

“There’s more goodwill and 
help in the community than 
any principal realizes. All 
you’ve got to do is ask. Just 
pick up the phone. People are 
more willing to come in when 
you ask them to contribute 


? 
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their skills.” 

One principal of a 700-pupil 
elementary school who is a 
strong believer in parental 
involvement offers this practi- 
cal advice about volunteer 
programs: 

“We don’t invite parents to 
be volunteers unless there is a 
specific job in which they can 
feel useful and needed. Volun- 
teerism shouldn’t be allowed to 
become an empty public rela- 
tions gesture. We want parents 
who are interested in children, 
not just their own, and in the 
ongoing work of the school.” 

The same principal gets 
right down to earth about 
classroom visits by parents. He 
says: 

“At our school, parents are 
welcome to sit in on a class to 
see what’s going on, especially 
if there is a problem with their 
child. Our first response is to 
talk over a problem with the 
parents. If the teacher agrees, 
the parent can sit in on the 
class and see how the program 
is run. The principal has a 
responsibility to help teachers 
handle problems and to help 
parents feel that the school is 
really trying to resolve them.” 

The new handbook, con- 
taining these and dozens of 


other tidbits of unpretentious 
comment on community 
schools, was written mainly by 
Margaret Gayfer, former editor 
of the magazine School Pro- 
gress and a periodic contri- 
butor to major Canadian 
publications. 

Over a period of several 
months, Miss Gayfer talked to 


many dozens of parents, 
teachers, principals, trustees, 
students and administrators, 


trying to sift through the inevi- 
table jargon that has sprung up 
related to community schools 
(see box). 

Her assignment was to 
report, in simple human terms, 
what was going on in the 
schools she visited where 
school and community had 
developed a special relation- 
ship. 

Although the publication 
has yet to be finalized, the 
early manuscript shows that 
she has written what may 
become an educational best- 
seller. 

Publication date for the 
handbook is not yet fixed, but 
it pis expected Stog bemone tie 
presses this spring. It will be 
given wide distribution to all 
schools, school boards and 
community groups. 


Windsor project on how 
to predict pupil progress 


Continued from page 1 


and child visit the school to- 
gether. With the parent’s help, 
the school secretary completes 
a special form which requests 
basic information for school 
records as well as supplemen- 
tary health data. 

Meanwhile, the child is able 
to experience the classroom 
setting and activities the 
second purpose of the spring 
visit. 

In September, parent and 
child return to the school. The 
child’s teacher records more 
information about the child, 
including health and emotional 
history, and any medication 
being taken by the child. There 
is also discussion of any un- 
usual fears or special needs the 
child might have. 

When the parent-teacher 
interview is completed, the 
teacher turns to a kit specially 
designed for the Windsor pro- 
ject whose contents are in- 
xpensive and easily available. 

tpose of the kit is to test the 
culd’s competence in basic 
skills. 

Typical of the items in- 
cluded in the kit are plastic 


opr oe 


+ 


cutlery, colour cards, lengths 
of wooden dowel, coloured 
blocks and a teddy bear. 

Later, during the first weeks 
of school, the teacher com- 
pletes a behavioural assessment 
of each child in the class. Anec- 
dotal records are compiled and 
made available to parents and 
to future teachers to assist in 
the full understanding of the 
pupil. 

Speech testing takes place 
early in the year. The children 
are also tested for hearing 
defects and possible vision 
difficulties. 

Children identified by these 
and other procedures as likely 
to experience difficulties are 
termed “at-risk” (because the 
problem may not yet be an 
educational one). Follow-up 
with each “at-risk” pupil 
begins, including further assess- 
ment by the teacher, a visit by 
a primary consultant, and 
often supplementary tests. 

The results of the Windsor 
procedures are “very promising 
indeed,” says Dr. O’Bryan. 
“For the most part they indi- 
cate a high degree of reliability 


New research report explains how procedures were devel- 
oped in Windsor to accurately identify children who may 
experience difficulty in coping with kindergarten and sub- 
sequent years of school. Says chief researcher Ken O’Bryan: 
“The days of the single, specific test designed to identify the 
child who won’t be a reader in grade 3 are clearly 


~ numbered.” 


of assessment and a very satis- 
factory potential for prediction 
of children who may experi- 
ence difficulty in coping with 
the first and subsequent years 
of school.” 

Do the procedures develop- 
ed in Windsor have application 
for other school boards? Dr. 
O’Bryan makes his answer very 
clear in his report: 

“There is ample evidence 
that the Windsor Early Identifi- 
cation Project works well for 
teachers, parents and children 
in terms of ease of administra- 
tion, value as structured inter- 
view opportunities, and in the 
generation of good feelings 
between all concerned. 

“Few criticisms have been 
made by anyone directly con- 
cerned in the project. 

“The high degree of use of 
the results by teachers, to- 
gether with growing demand 
for wider applications, offers 
support for the belief that it 
possesses a high degree of prac- 
tical value for education.” 

Because of the success of 
the Windsor procedures in 
identifying both high-risk and 
high-performance children, 
efforts are now being made to 
encourage other school boards 
to utilize the same or similar 
approaches. An _ informative 
slide presentation (with voice- 
over) is already available, and 
this will soon be superceded by 
a film about the Windsor pro- 
ject. Both are intended for use 
in workshops with teachers and 
parents. 

One of the key figures in 
the success of the Windsor pro- 
ject was Dr. Percy Vivian, a 
Special Consultant attached to 
the Special Education Branch 
of the Ministry of Education. 

“Percy Vivian played an 
IM MENSem Pat Le wee say Same te 
O’Bryan. “‘He is the man whose 
tireless energy over four years 
motivated people to perform as 
well as they did.” 

Keith Clarke, Director of 
the Ministry’s Special Educa- 
tion Branch, says that the early 
identification of children with 
potential learning difficulties is 
tom, Dew givene every. ehien 
priority.” 

“There are very minor cost 
implications,” he says. “‘We are 
anxious to work with school 
boards in conducting work- 
shops or meetings where the 
Windsor project can be explain- 
ed and interpreted.” 

Meanwhile, copies of Dr. 
O’Bryan’s report, which ex- 
plains the Windsor project in 
detail, are being provided to all 
school boards. 

Additional copies are avail- 
able at $2.50 from OISE Publi- 
cation Sales, 252 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, Ont.,MS5S 1V6. 


Summer 
courses 


going 
strong 


This summer about 7,000 
Ontario teachers will take pro- 
fessional courses in 17 cities 
across the province, sponsored 
y the Ministry of Education. 

More than 40 courses and 
seminars are being offered in a 
wide variety of communities, 
settings and subject areas. 

If you are reading this 
before June 1; there vis=srm 
time to select a course and to 
combine a pleasant vacation 
with professional upgrading. 

Every school in Ontario has 
received a copy of the 1976 
course calendar entitled Pro- 
fessional Summer Programs for 
Teachers. Look for its bright 
orange-and-green cover. 

There are seminars of one, 
two and three weeks in sub- 
jects such as art, law, music, 
attendance counselling, com- 
munity school work and 
language methodology. 

Four and five week courses 
are offered in many other sub- 
fECUS: 

For instance, a teacher of 
vocal or general music can take 
advantage of a one-week semi- 
nar at Geneva Park, a perfect 
vacation setting on Lake 
Couchiching. Total cost, 
including accommodation, 
meals and tuition is $85 — 
surely one of the best travel 
buys in Ontario for a one-week 
package! 

Teachers involved in driver 
education programs might 
want to take a_ three-week 
course in Kingston. In addition 
to the holiday possibilities of 
the Kingston area, the course 
provides 40 solid hours of 
actual driving instruction 
methodology and 50 hours of 
lectures on traffic regulations 
and car safety. 

Special Education is a popu- 
lar study area that will be pur- 
sued in four-week courses at 
Barrie, Kitchener, North Bay 


(in French and_ English), 
Ottawa, St. Catharines and 
Toronto. 

Application forms have 


been sent to schools along with 
the course calendar. Additional 
forms may be obtained from 
the Information Systems and 
Records Branch, Ministry of 
Education, 18th floor, Mowat 
Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
M7A 1L2. 
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“You are considered to be the managers of your schools’”’ 


Secondary school principal’s role: ““Uncomfortable’’ 


At conferences of Ontario 
secondary school principals 
over the past year or two, a 
frequent topic of discussion— 
both public and private—is the 
principals’ relationship with 
the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation, and their 
responsibilities for leadership 
within their schools and within 
the education system in gen- 
eral. 

The February conference of 
the Ontario Secondary School 
Headmasters’ Council at Lon- 
don was no exception, and 
Education Minister Thomas 
Wells used the occasion to 
comment on the issue in broad 
terms. 

There is an “apparent dilem- 
ma,” he said, “which many of 
you face in determining the 
parameters of your leadership 
role in your schools. 

“IT know that at your recent 
conferences, including this one, 
there has been a great deal of 
discussion about this, as if you 
were at some kind of cross- 
roads. 


“Well, maybe you are. But 
in any case, I think that the 
time is rapidly approaching 
when you are going to have to 
jump down off the fence.” 

The jump, however, should 
not be made before serious 
reflection, said the Minister. 


“T think that you should 
reflect very seriously on how 
the public, your employers and 
mine, view the situation. In 
your schools, you are viewed 
by the public as the supreme 
authority—the boss, the man- 
ager, or whatever term you 
Care tOluse.= 

“All of the peripheral argu- 
ments aside,’ Mr. Wells said, 
“there is no question that you 
are considered to be the man- 
agers of your schools. Of 
course you are the principal 
teacher, but your role most 
definitely includes the manage- 
ment function. 

“T think the public believes 
that your job is boss of the 
school, boss of the teachers, 
and boss of the students. The 


Seminar considers ways to 
teach about native people 
using Ministry publications 


Oniatariio, the Irequois word 
for “beautiful lake,’ gave 
Ontario its name. If school 
children don’t know it, they 
have plenty of adult company. 

This comment typifies the 
concerns expressed recently at 
a Ministry-sponsored gathering 
of educators at the Native 
Canadian Centre of Toronto. 

About 40 teachers and cur- 
riculum planners considered 
ways of infusing the curric- 
ulum with true appreciation of 
the history and culture of 
native people by using two 
Ministry publications, the 
People of Native Ancestry 
Resource Guide and Resource 
List. 

“What we have to do is 
spread the word that these 
documents can be helpful in all 
classrooms, not only in reserve 
schools,” said Keith Telfer, an 
education officer of the Minis- 
try’s Central Ontario Regional 
Office which sponsored the 
conference. 

mieiseetace it, he said: 
“What we are fighting is the 
television image of the Indian, 
the distorted image that young 
students bring with them to 
school. It is hard to dispel, 


because the average ten-year- 
old has spent more time watch- 
ing television than going to 
school.” 

Sharon Spencer, a teacher at 
C.D. Farquharson Elementary 
School in Scarborough, des- 
cribed her methods of remov- 
ing the prejudiced images from 
the minds of her students. 

“By learning about the arts, 
crafts, survival skills and 
environmental adaptation of 
the Woodland Indians,” she 
said, “the pupils learn about 
the Indians’ moral strength and 
reverence for nature. I was 
delighted when one of my 
grade 3 pupils wrote that to be 
an Indian is not to waste 
anything.” 

Miss Spencer and three of 
her colleagues prepared a 
60-page outline of two units of 
study on the Canadian Indian, 
one appropriate for grade 3 
and the other for grade 7. 

Some of the objectives in 
the outline: 
eTo make our children aware 
of the heritage and culture of 
the Indians of Canada; 

e To make our children aware 
of the contributions made by 
Indians in the development of 
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public knows that you are paid 
more than an ordinary teacher. 

“T use the word boss pur- 
posely, because it is a word 
that the public understands. 
The public doesn’t want you to 
be just a teacher. I think that 
they want and expect you to 
be also a manager. 

“The term ‘principal teach- 
er’, however accurately it may 
reflect your leadership style in 
your own school, cannot be 
used any longer as a crutch by 
those who seem to want it 


both ways.” 

The Minister reminded prin- 
cipals that they are in “‘a very 
special and difficult position. 

“T know that it’s an uncom- 
fortable position at times. It 
certainly is anomalous in some 
respects. 

“But you have been placed 
there in the confidence that 


you have the power of charac- 
ter and intellect that enables 
you to exemplify the kind of 
leadership 
cribed.” 


that I have des- 


Ministry-sponsored seminar was designed to show educators how 


to give young people a true understanding of the history and 
culture of Canada’s native people. “‘Let’s face it,” said a Ministry 
spokesman. “What we are fighting is the television image of the 


Indian.” 


Canada; 

e To integrate the study of the 
Indian into relevant parts of 
the social studies, languages, 
science, art, music and other 
pertinent areas of the curric- 
ulum. 

e To help children realize that 
Indian culture and the domi- 
nant culture of the classroom 
are simply two of many Cana- 
dian and world cultures. 

Miss Spencer acknowledged 
the help of Alton Bigwin, an 
Ojibwa Indian and former 
Scarborough principal now 
employed by the Ministry of 
Education, for his guidance in 
the preparation of her outline. 

Mr. Bigwin, an education 
officer who was instrumental 
in originating the PONA docu- 
ments, told the gathering that 
he is looking forward to the 
publication of PONA JH-—a 
resource guide for use in the 
intermediate and _— senior 
divisions. 

With evident emotion, Mr. 


Bigwin told the gathering how 
the PONA resource guide has 
spiritual significance for many 
Indians. One of its cover illu- 
strations represents an Indian 
myth about the creation of the 
world, he said. As he spoke, his 
hands moved in_ intriguing 
gestures that evinced a visible 
response from the Indians at 
ihe centre: 

Keith Lickers, an Iroquois 
Indian employed as an educa- 
tion officer in the Ministry’s 
Curriculum Services Branch, 
told the gathering about his 
teaching experience at the Six 
Nations’ Reserve near Brant- 
ford. The lack of suitable 
teaching materials made him 
resolve to correct the situation 
when he became a principal 
and later joined the Ministry. 

The participants were treat- 
ed to an Indian meal of barley 
corn soup and wild rice casse- 
role prepared by the women’s 
auxiliary of the Native Cana- 
dian Centre of Toronto. 


Research on transition to post-secondary — 


Continued from page 1 


have been hearing is justified, 
and to let the chips fall where 
they may. 

el ieremisea create deal. of 
opinion on how well students 
are prepared, and how well 
they are incorporated into 
post-secondary — institutions. 
But at the same time there has 
been a notable absence of hard 
data. So we have commissioned 
this research to come up with 
as much hard and_ objective 
information as possible — and 
in doing so, we'll be looking at 
everything that affects the 
movement of students between 
secondary schools and colleges 
or universities.” 

Mr. Penny is quick to 
emphasize that the research is 
“definitely not an inquisition 
into the high schools by the 
university community.” 

“We’re looking carefully at 
both levels, and the outcome 
could affect present practices 
in colleges and universities as 
much as those in secondary 

hools. The whole thrust of 
ie research is to conduct a 
hard-nosed, objective  evalu- 
ation by people who know the 
system but who are essentially 
outsiders.” 

How is it being done? . 

Three separate research 
studies are being conducted as 
part of the overall project. Two 
of them directly involve the 75 
secondary schools selected at 
random: 


e A research team at OISE 
headed by Dr. Ross Traub is 
examining the characteristics 
of students in the 75 schools 
who are now completing high 
school and are planning to 
enter college and university. It 
is this team that will, among 
other things, be measuring 
achievement in certain curric- 
ulum areas in the 75 secondary 


schools, through common 
testing. 
e A second research team, 


based at Queen’s University 
and led by Dr. Alan King, is 
analyzing courses in the two 
senior years at the 75 schools, 
as well as programs in the first 
two years at colleges and 
universities. 

e The third study will look 
at the roles and responsibilities 
of high schools, colleges and 
universities as viewed by 
students, teachers and the 
public. It is being carried out 
by Stevenson and _ Kellogg 
Limited and its Canadian Facts 
subsidiary. 
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In addition to the three 
specific research studies, opin- 
ions and suggestions will be 
solicited broadly across Onta- 
rio. The education community, 
as well as organizations repre- 
senting the general public, will 
be invited to submit briefs or 
other presentations. 


All three research studies 
were awarded by tender and 
started in January. All are 
scheduled to be completed, 
with final reports, by mid- 
November. Now, almost at the 
half-way mark, all three are on 
schedule. 


Early press reports about 
the far-reaching project were 
sketchy. Some called it a 
‘literacy study,” but the scope 
is vastly more broad than that. 
It is only when you talk with 
someone like Mr. Penny, who 
has a full overview, that you 
can appreciate the real impor- 
tance of the project, and the 
possible implications for future 


educational direction in the 
province. 
“Looking at the overall 


education scene, not just in 
Ontario but elsewhere as well, 
one of the major areas of ten- 
sion and apparent disagreement 
is in the differing attitudes 
towards the proper roles and 
responsibilities of schools, 
colleges and universities,” he 
says. 


tremes there is obviously some 
half-way ground, and the study 
conducted by Stevenson and 
Kellogg is intended to discover 
exactly who thinks what, and 
to provide some _ objective 
guidance on the proper road 
ahead.” 


A second major “tension 
area’? cited by Mr. Penny can 
be capsulized by the word 
diversity — diversity among 
students, and diversity among 


education programs provided 
at secondary and _ post- 
secondary levels for these 
students. 


The diversity of students in 
the senior grades of secondary 
schools is challenge enough 
itself. Today, compared to a 
generation ago, a much larger 
proportion of the eligible age 
group is attending high school, 
and staying through the senior 
grades. The result is a much 
greater diversity among 
students, in terms of abilities, 
attitudes, socio-economic back- 
ground, courses taken in earlier 
years, ethnic background, 
achievement levels, short-term 
and long-term goals, etc. 


The OISE research team, 
with Ross Traub as the prin- 
cipal researcher, will look at 
these and other factors in an 
effort to assess the nature and 
degree of diversity among 
students in grades 12 and 13 


pared with marks in school- 
based tests given through the 
school year. Researchers will 
also try to determine whether 
there are relationships between 
test marks and the number and 
kinds of courses the student 
has taken previously. 


Meanwhile, Alan King and 
his Queen’s research team are 
looking at the second aspect of 
diversity — trying to measure 
and assess differences between 
courses offered in the 75 
secondary schools, and 
between courses offered in the 
first two years of college and 
university programs. 


The plan is to take a repre- 
sentative sampling of courses 
offered at both levels, and to 
analyze factors like the objec- 
tives and content of the 
courses, teaching methods, 
levels of prior knowledge 
among students expected by 
teachers, methods used to 
evaluate student achievement, 
and so on. 


Out of this study should 
come a clearer picture of what 
high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities are actually doing, and 
hopefully an indication of 
whether there are overlaps or 
gaps in certain areas. 


The diversity among both 
students and programs that 
exists today is probably one of 
the greatest strengths of the 


“Not an inquisition into high schools by universities” 


“eee Geemanjelte, Bie one 
extreme, a university professor 
may believe that every student 
in his freshman class should be 
at an equal starting point, with 


roughly the same level of 
knowledge in various  pre- 
SPeCiLied TOPICS -Onm put 


another way, he believes that 
secondary schools should be 
producing a relatively uniform 
product for him, so that his 
lectures can begin from a well- 
understood base. 

“On the other side, in the 
secondary schools you may 
have teachers who realize that 
only a relatively small percen- 
tage of their students are 
university-bound, and who 
therefore want to adopt a very 
flexible approach in the class- 
room that will reach the major- 
ity of students, instead of con- 
centrating mainly on _ the 
achievements of those who 
hope to attend college or uni- 
versity. 


“Between these two. ex- 


who plan to go on to college or 
university. Their research will 
be) conducted Bvin ethers a5 
randomly-selected high schools 
across the province. 


Part of their studies will 
involve the common testing in 
mathematics, physics (as a 
representative science), and 
English and French as first and 
second languages. Complete 
anonymity of students, teach- 
ers and schools will be main- 
tained, since the researchers are 
interested in collective results. 


The tests were selected with 
the advice of practising educa- 
tors from schools, colleges and 
universities. Although they 
cannot measure the full range 
of achievement in each subject, 
the tests will measure certain 
important components of each. 

To be quite fair, each teach- 
er whose students are being 
tested was asked whether each 
of the test items reflected an 
item that had been taught. 

The test marks will be com- 


education system. But at the 
same time, it is a factor that 
gives rise to misunderstandings 
and frustrations too. 


For example when a univer- 
sity professor makes a blanket 
statement that his students can 
neither read nor write up to his 
expectations, you usually find 
that he is talking about the 
lower third of his students — 
students who would never have 
made it to university in the 
rigid “‘old days.” On the other 
hand, most university teachers 
readily admit that the top third 
of their students are today as 
well as or even better prepared 
than ever. 


Realities like this give rise to 
many basic philosophical 
questions about roles and prac- 
tices of secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities — and the 
overriding task of the three 
research projects will be to try 
to provide guidance and direc- 
tion in achieving the solutions 
that will best serve students. 
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“Thoroughly celsified and metricated’”’ 


Seminars give educators the feel of metric 


The scene is a meeting room in 
a Toronto hotel. Tables are 
filled with empty bottles, large 
and smali beakers, tumblers, 
stemware, fine-calibre weigh 
scales, funnels, flasks, multi- 
colored cubes, bowls of sand 
and powders. 

A group of people sporting 
Think Metric buttons move 
into the room, to the tables, 
and put their hands on the 
materials. They begin pouring, 
weighing, peering, sniffing, 
sorting, measuring, fingering, 
estimating, numbering. 

Voices of quiet excitement 
are heard: “Two decilitres. 
Thirty micrograms. Eighty 
kilopascals.” 

A reporter, camera at the 
ready, goes about the room, 
looking for angles, moving 
aside audio-visual equipment, 
projectors for slides, films and 
overheads. He approaches a 
silver-haired gentleman in a 
tropical leisure suit. It is John 
Del Grande, co-ordinator of 
mathematics for the North 
York Board of Education, who 
beams a smile and nods a 
welcome. 

“You've never been to one 
OF these affairs before,” he 
says. “Well, it’s a great hands- 
on festival. You know, the 
manipulative materials that we 
give to kids to handle and 
measure, so they can have a 
physical experience of a mathe- 
matical problem. Today, it’s 
the teachers’ turn to practise 
the hands-on approach to 
learning. Some of the top 


people in the field from the 
Toronto area are in this room 
now. It’s all for the sake of 
getting a handle on how to 


Metric seminar for educators: pouring, weighing, peering, sniffing, 


sorting, measuring, fingering, estimating, numbering . . . decilitres, 


implement the mathematics 
and metrication portion of The 
Formative Years.” 

To stop the visitor from 
nodding and scribbling, Mr. Del 
Grande hands him a glass filled 
with a colourless, odourless 
liquid. As it goes towards the 
nose, the educator explains: 
“It’s only water. Just try to 
guess its volume.” 

The reporter has no heart to 
tell him that it looks like a 
little less than four ounces. 
That would be a mistake here. 
But he couldn’t for the life of 
him remember the proper 
metric measurement. Was it 
cubic centimetres or centi- 
litres? His throat is parched. 

“Don’t worry,” chuckles 
Mires Del SGrandes slits’ just. a 
little more than a decilitre.” 
The visitor gulps the contents 
of the glass. 

“You should have been here 
yesterday and the day before 
(March 15 and 16),” continues 
the host. “We had some top 
brass from school boards and 
the Ministry. Sixteen school 
boards sent representatives. 

“You should talk to Norm 
Gillespie from the Central 
Ontario Regional Office of the 
Ministry. He did a lot of the 
bull work to help me get this 
conference on the road. Go 
have a talk with him and he’ll 


fil you in on what you 
missed.” 

Mr. Gillespie later con- 
firmed that three  action- 


packed days had “thoroughly 
celsified and metricated”’ more 
than 100 participants— 
teachers, co-ordinators and 
consultants. 

Meanwhile, a few days 
earlier, a similar scene took 


é 


micrograms, kilopascals . . . “‘a great hands-on festival.” 
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place in a hotel in Chatham. 
The Western Ontario Regional 
Office of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is sponsoring a metrica- 
tion seminar, an “‘SI blitz” for 
representatives of all 14 school 
boards of that region. 

The hall is full—even though 
ice, wind and hail have lashed 
fury across the region for a 
week. Robert Stevenson of the 
Ministry’s London office, 
chairman of the region’s metric 
committee, speaks: 

“When you go back to your 
classrooms or board offices, 
take with you the basic theme 
of our seminar—the process of 
converting to SI is a godsend 
for all of us who have been 
re-thinking the primary and 
junior mathematics program in 
terms of The Formative Years. 
Two birds with one stone. 


Here’s the opportunity many 
of us have been waiting for—to 
emphasize decimals rather than 
fractions, manipulative rather 
than descriptive geometry.” 

John Opper, a curriculum 
officer in the London office, 
takes his turn at the podium 
and guides a final session of the 
seminar. He calls on partici- 
pants to do some forcefield 
analysis, to list both the major 
drives and obstacles involved in 
implementation of SI. 

The results are not surpris- 
ing. The major obstacles identi- 
fied as problems are teacher 
time and resources for metrica- 
tion. One of the major drives is 
identified as the co-operative 
effort of teachers in all subject 
areas. SI has implications for 
all subjects and levels of the 
curriculum. 


Young Travellers program 
enables thousands to 
visit Province’s capital 


The 39 Cree Indian pupils in 
grade 7 at Moose Factory 
Island Public School are still 
talking about their fabulous 
February adventure — a jour- 
ney to their provincial capital. 

Thanks to the Ontario 
Young Travellers program, the 
twelve and thirteen-year-olds, 
accompanied by four adults, 
set out on the 650-mile, rail- 
and-bus trip to Toronto. 

In Moosonee, they boarded 
the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way’s Polar Bear Express to 
Cochrane — an exciting trip on 
the legendary train they had so 
often heard about in their 
childhood. 

On February 24, the day 
they arrived, the temperature 
rose to 10°C in Toronto, add- 
ing to their long list of sur- 
prises. The visitors were billet- 
ed at Queen Elizabeth Public 
School in Mississauga, but their 
busy schedule of sightseeing 
kept them on the move 
throughout Metro: the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Maple Leaf 
Gardens, the Ontario Science 
Centre, the Ontario Legislature 
and the Native Canadian 
Centre of Toronto. 

Since their return to Moose 
Factory, they have spent many 
classroom hours writing, study- 
ing and talking about their 
experiences. 

The Ministry of Education 
paid 90 per cent of their travel 
costs, and local funding took 


care of most other expenses. 

The Moose Factory adven- 
ture story is hardly unique: 
about 300 similar stories will 
unfold during 1976 as the 
Ontario Young Travellers pro- 
gram brings some 10,000 grade 
7 and 8 students from North- 
ern Ontario to Toronto. 

Alan Milne, the Ministry 


official responsible for the 
program, says that it has 
expanded steadily since its 


inception in 1974. From then 
to the end of 1976, more than 
27,000 pupils will have visited 
the provincial capital from 
Northern Ontario. 

“We have received written 
reports from the schools that 
have participated,’ says Mr. 
Milne, “and some of the com- 
ments are revealing. One teach- 
er noted that his students had 
never before seen row housing 
or skyscrapers. Many reports 
described a kind of ‘culture 
shock’ experienced by the 
pupils. Despite hours of class- 
room preparation before the 
trip, a certain degree of shock 
is inevitable during any visit to 
a strange destination.” 

Further information may be 
obtained by writing to The 
Co-ordinator, Ontario Young 
Travellers, Ministry- of Educa- 
tion, Educational Exchange 
and Special Projects Branch, 
19th floor, Mowat Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
M7A 1L2. 
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Enrolment fluctuations at 
Teacher Education College are 
response to “marketplace factors” 


Enrolments at the Toronto and 
Hamilton campuses of the 
Ontario Teacher Education 
College have been fluctuating 
significantly over the past five 
years, and the probability is 
that they will continue to 
move up and down in response 
to “marketplace” factors. 

Five years ago, in 1971, 
enrolment at the Toronto and 


Hamilton teachers’ colleges 
(now combined into OTEC) 


stood at almost 2,700. There 
was talk of a surplus of elemen- 
tary school teachers in Ontario, 
and some people were calling 
for restrictions on the numbers 
accepted into teacher educa- 
tion. 

“Restrictions on enrolments 
weren't the answer then,” says 
Kel Crossley, “‘and they would 
be very difficult to enforce 
even if we found ourselves in a 
surplus situation again.” 

Mr. Crossley, Director of 
the Teacher Education and 
Certification Branch of the 
Ministry of Education, says 
that events of the past five 
years show how “the mecha- 
nism of the marketplace” tends 
to have a levelling effect on the 
balance between teacher sup- 
ply and demand. 

In 97 andelo72,. she te- 
calls, “‘there was much publi- 
city about teacher surpluses. 
Wee said -at sthetime that. it 
there was an imbalance, it 
would quickly correct itself, 
and it did. 

“From an enrolment at 
Toronto and Hamilton of 
2,700 in 1971, the figure drop- 
ped dramatically to 1,700 in 
1972, to 1,100 in 1973, and to 
OP inal 1A} 


“Then last year it doubled 
to just over 1,500, and we’re 
anticipating that about the 
same number will enrol in 
Sepiember of 197.6." 

There were several factors 


that influenced the three-year 
enrolment decline starting in 
1972, says Mr. Crossley. 

‘For one thing, the publi- 
city about teacher surpluses 
had a big effect. People with 
only a marginal interest in 
teaching went elsewhere. 

“Also, 1972 was the year in 
which we started phasing in the 
new higher entrance require- 
ments for elementary teacher 
training, and this had a notice- 
ab leas limitiine smeliectm On 
enrolments.” 


The objective of main- 
taining a reasonably close 


balance between the number of 
new teacher graduates needed 
each year and the number who 
are actually enrolled has never 
been) casye 10 saciieve but 
recently the balance has been 
much better than it was in the 
1950’s and 1960’s. 


In the early 1970’s, when 
the number of people wishing 
to enter elementary teacher 
education actually exceeded 
the number of jobs that would 
be available, the Province was 
able to increase the qualifica- 
tions of elementary teachers, a 
long-standing objective which 
had never been achievable in 
the years of shortages. The 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation 
was a strong and consist sup- 
porter of this move. 

The statistics involved in 
forecasting the number of new 
teachers required, even a year 
or two in advance, are impre- 
cise and tricky. Mr. Crossley, 
whose Ministry Branch is 
responsible for OTEC, says, for 
example, that more than 10% 
of the Province’s teachers with- 
draw from teaching in Ontario 
every year, for reasons of 
retirement, illness, marriage, to 
continue their education, etc. 

‘““At the elementary level 
alone,” he says, “the attrition 
Fates iss about™) 7,000) severy 


Kel Crossley: forecasting teach- 
er supply and demand is an 
imprecise art. 


year.” 

But while it is one thing to 
forecast the attrition rate with 
some degree of accuracy, based 
mainly on experience of pre- 
vious years, it’s another matter 
to determine how many new 
graduates will be needed from 
teacher education to fill the 
vacancies. 

“There are many factors 
that influence the number of 
teaching positions available in 
any given year,’ says Mr. 
Crossicy mm aicacts may cal mmnnOr 
example, I had thought that 
there might be a slight surplus 
of graduates from elementary 
school teacher education. But 
the government allocated the 
extra $80-per-elementary-pupil 
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in funding, and many boards 
were anxious to at least hold 
the line on class size, with the 
result that a surplus didn’t 
seem to develop at all.” 

There are other factors that 
make it difficult to be precise 
with statistics in forecasting 
teacher supply and demand. 
Says Mr. Crossley: 

“It’s impossible to measure 
with any accuracy the number 
of people who will be returning 
to teaching in any given year, 
after an absence. Also, we 
traditionally get a significant 
number of new teachers every 
year from outside the Province. 
Even a factor like the increased 
teacher pensions which came 
into effect late last year could 
have an effect on teacher 
demand this year, if more 
people decide to take early 
retirement.” 

Despite the difficulties of 
forecasting, the Ministry of 
Education follows the situation 
very closely. Says Mr. Crossley: 

“Major research is commis- 
sioned every year at OISE into 
teacher need, and the statistics 
are as good as you can get in 
this business. We also do very 
detailed statistical studies in 
our own Ministry Planning and 
Research Branch. 

“So we do get a good feel- 
ing on trends, but because 
we're always working on even- 
tualities a year or two from 
now, and because new factors 
can come along to drastically 
influence the forecasts, there is 
no way to be precise about the 
specific number of new teacher 
graduates who will be needed 
each year. 

‘In Sweden, they have tried 
for over 100 years to accu- 
rately forecast the annual need 
for new teachers, and by their 
own admission they come 
about as close as we do in 
Ontario. It’s about as close as 
you can come ina free society. 
Maybe in totalitarian countries 
they can assign quotas and 
assign people to fill those 
quotas, but we won’t do that 
here. 

“At OTEC, and I presume 
the same is true at the other 
teacher education facilities 
around the Province, we tell 
applicants as best we can about 
the anticipated job situation 
which may exist the following 
year. 

“The important thing is that 
people enrolling in teacher edu- 
cation do so with their eyes 
open, in full knowledge that 
there is no guarantee of a 
teaching job in the community 
of their choice immediately 
upon graduation. 

“T think that most people 
are aware of this, and accept it.” 
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